A  FITZROY   SQUARE   BOHEMIA

ways, some are absorbed into society itself, and some
have fallen out of the ranks altogether and are for-
gotten. A satirical friend, once a member of that bright
Bohemia, told me not long since, with a smile, that
there is an understanding amongst its members who are
now living in fashionable West End streets, that when
they meet at dinners or evening parties there is to be no
allusion to the old days of Fitzroy Square and Gower
Street and the Regent's Park. But I think I am war-
ranted in utterly repelling this ignoble suggestion, and
in expressing the belief that all who remember those old
days remember them with pleasure and with pride, and
are no more ashamed of having once been poor and been
located in a cheap quarter than they are ashamed of
having once been young and been hopeful seekers after
a vague and distant success. Some of the painters have
won fame since that far-off time; some of the authors,
who were then only beginning, are toasted at great
public festivals now; some of the young actors have
become famous all over the world; some of the young
journalists are now editors; some of the young politi-
cians have been Cabinet Ministers since then.

My earliest memories of those pleasant days are
associated with the name and the family and the Fitz-
roy Square home of the late Ford Madox Brown, who
may be called the founder of the pre-Raphaelite school
of painters, although nothing could have been farther
from the mind of Madox Brown than any idea of found-
ing a school or recognising the principle that true art
can ever be founded on any set of pedantic canons or
dogmas. Madox Brown was a genuine artist, if ever
there was one; and the thought would never have
entered into his original and expansive mind that any
group of young painters should be taught to believe
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